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From the London Mechanics? 
Register. 


WEEKES’ AYGROMETER. 


Sin,—Having noticed that ‘ Medi- 
eus,’in No. 9 of your Publication, 
desires to be informed of a correct 
Hygrometer; the following, which | 
have extracte’ from a periodical work, 
will be found to possess advantages 
over other more complicated instru- 
ments.— Vir. \\ eekes is the inventor. 


* A, B,C, D, fig 1, represents a 


plain, smooth and polished piece of 


box-wood, about a foot in length, and 
half an inch in thickness, with a per- 
forated brass plate, E. affixed behind, 
for the convenience of suspending the 
instrument; F is a hollow brass cup, 
for the reception of a, fig. 2: similar 
to those employed in common self 
registering thermometers, and which 
secure the part @ from external de- 
rangement. The atmospheric air 
must be permitted to have free access 
into this brass cup, at its upper 
around the lower extremity « 

glass tube G, Hi. 1, K 
tube of small bore (equal to those u 
for the small mercurial thermometer) 
open at both extremities, and the up- 
ver end I, bent about half an inch, at 
right angles with the long limb of the 
tube. The short part, [. fits into a 
hole at G, fig 1, by which it is sus- 
pended, and its membranous appen- 
dage, ais concealed by the brass cup 
before mentioned. 6 fig. 1, is a small 
brass hold fast, for the more perfect 
security of the tube, firmly screwed 
on to the box wood frame. The scale 
L, M, N, O, requires but little de- 
scription, it being simple and its ob- 
ject obvious. 

a, fig 2, isthe cir bladder of the 
common roach of our pools and rivers, 
One of those bladders should be cho- 
sen which will contain from two er 
three drachms of pure mercury, and 
leave suflicient space above it to ad- 
mit the tube I, K... When the mem- 
brane has been sufficiently dried, by 
exposure to thé’ atmosphere of an ordi- 
mary room for the space of three or 
four days, pour‘ia ‘the mercury, and, 
Tnsert the tube @hove it, so that it 

? 


Por. 9 
lig. <a 


comes quite in contact with the sur- 
face of the metal, or even dips a little 
into it. Now, take a strong fine waxed 
twine, and contract the capacity of 
the +ladder, by winding the twine 
strongly around the lower end of the 
tube, until the mercury rises midway , 
therein. 

Fix the tube in its proper situation; 
and expose the instrumeut, in this ufi- 
nished state, to a dense fog, or to the 
densest atmosphere that occurs: or 
what will succeed equally well, and 
save tins waiting such an oportunity ; 
fasten by a cord, and suspend in a 
damp well for the space of twelve; 
hours. Either of these methods will 
have the effect of dilating the bladder 
to its greatest expensible capacity, 
and the murcury will have sunk very 
consiicrbly in the tube. In anexact 
line with the surface of the metal, 
mark the verge of the scale N, O, 
which will represent extreme damp 

Next let the instrument be placed 
in a secure position, within three or 
four fect of a moderate fire, until the 
mercury from attentive observation, is 
found to rise no higher ; and observing 
the same mode as before, draw the line 
L, M, parallel toN, O, which will 
give the point of extreme dry. A 
third line drawn midway between the 
two, is the zero of the hygrometer, 
The scale on the left hand, may be 
divided or subdivided at plecsure. 
Mine is graduated to 50 both above 
and below zero. The righthand side of 
the scale may be made to indicate the 
modifications of droug#t,and dampness 
as accurate ahd long cotinued obser- 
vation may enable the meteorologist 
to decide. I have given mere exam- 
ples in the acccinpanying sketch. If 
from long use cv casual injury the fish 
membrane decreases in its cpacity 
to contract or dilate (though this, I 
believe, will rarely if ever ,occur, ex- 
cepting after a serics of years, when 
it might be replaced by a new one), 
exposure, for a short time, to nitrous 
oxide gas will speedily restore it to its 
piistine susceptibility. 


To @ive the scale such a basis ag 
may establish a relation between all 
hygrometers that are constructed up~ 
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on thesame principle, Mr. Weekes 
we see has assumed two fixed points, 
extreme humidity and extreme dry- 
ness. I think the latter will be bet- 
ter determined in the following man- 
ner than by his process. Take a hot 
and well dried recciver. place under 
it quick lime, just calcined, it being of 
that temperature that it may be placed 
under the receiver without inconve- 
nience. When the temperature of 
the inside of the recciver is lower. 
ed to about 110 degrees, place the hy- 
rrometer under it. The choice o 
lime is founded on this, that the calci- 
nation of it having produced a higher 
degree of dryness, if it be afierwards 
left to cool, so far that it may be pla- 
ced without inconvenience under the 
glass bell destined tor the experiment, 
it will still be found, as to sense, in 
the same state of dryness, since it is 
tery slow in acquiring humidity; and 
thus all its absorbent power will be 
employed to dry up, by little and ht- 
tle, the air contained under the recei- 
ver, and to make the livgrometer it- 
self pass ints a state which approach- 
es the nearest possible to extreme 
dryness. 

It appears to me that this hygrome- 
ter cannot be quite correct, as heat 
will always expand the mercury in 
summer, and cold contract it in win- 
ter. Thus, if it be supposed, for ex- 
ample, that the air is heated about the 
hygrometer—this air, whose dis:olv- 
ing power, with regard to the water, 
will be augmented, wili take awa 
from the air bladder a portion of the 
water which it had imbibed, thus ten- 
ding to contract it, while the heat, by 
penetrating the quicksilver, will make 
it expand. And hencé the total ef- 
fect will be increased in hot weather, 
and decreased in cold. 

In observations therefore which re- 
quire a certain precision, it is neces- 
sary to consult the thermometer at 
the same time with the hygrometer. 


Your humble servant, Tyro. 
—e~ 
From the Dictionary of Architecture. 
ABELE TREF. 


; 
A species of white poplar bearing 
a larger leaf, a finer grain, and being 


a quicker grower than the wild Abele 
tree or common white poplar. The 
leaves are divided into three, four, or 
five lobes of a very dark colour on 
their upper side, and white and downy 
on their under. The young branches 
have a purple bark covered with a 
white down, but the bark of the stem 
and older branches is gray. 

* In moist and boggy places,” says 
Evelyn, ‘they will flourish wonder- 
fully, so the ground be not spewing, 
hut especially neor the margins and 
banks of rivers, and in low, sweet, 
and fertile grounds.” 


The best sort of Abcle-trees having ’ 


been originally procured from Hol- 
land, it 1s in some places known by the 
name of duich keh and it is recorded 
that about A. D. 1659, ten thousand 
Abeles were imported from Flanders 
and transplanted tnto many counties. 
They are remarkable for the quick- 
ness of their growth, and the Dutch, 
with whom the Abele isa favourite, 
sider a plantation of those trees, 
> at the birth of a daughter, to 
b ample provision fer a marriage 
portion. In England, some Abeles, 
planted twenty five years, measured 
six feet in circumference; and ano- 
ther instance is given of a tree twelve 
years old girting four feet, and increa- 
sing from three to four inches each 
year in circumference. An Abele 
tree is mentioned by Evelyn, as grow- 
ing at Sion, near Brentford which 
was lopped in February, that in the 
month of October, in the subsequent 
year, produced branches as big as a 
man’s wrist. Its height varies from 
ahout forty five to one hundred and 
twenty feet. The colour of the wood 
is white with a tinge of umber or 
brown, and from a slight discoloura- 
tion of the cuter edre of the annual 
rings their increase is easily noted. 
The wood is of a very uniform tex- 
ture. 


If we reckon the stiffness of oak to 
100, the stiffness of Abele may be 
taken ata tenth Icess. Jt is nearly 
15-100 tougher tlian Sak, but it has 
not more than 7-10ths of its stiffness. 
A cubic foot when dry weighs about 
324 pounds avoirdupois ; and the me- 
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dium cohesive force of a square inch 
is 5711 pounds avoirdupois. 

It is less combustible than many 
other woods, burning ‘ untowardly, 
and rather moulders away than main- 
tains any solid heat.” On this ac- 
count it is not well adapted for fuel. 

The Abele is enumerated by Vitru- 
vius (B. x1.) ameng woods used for 
building : and as being in many situa- 
tions serviceable from its toughness, 
and also from its colour and lightness 
to be proper for carving. 

Evelyn mentions its being an ‘*in- 
comparable wood for butchers’ trays, 
and for all kinds of turnery and toy- 
work, and for the carver.” From 
the lightness of the wood saving much 
of the expense of the carriage, it is 
well adapted for packing cases, and, 
much used for this purpose by foreign 
merchants. As also for its not being 
liable to splitin nailing. It is a fa- 
vourite with bellows makers, and the 
inhabitants of a district in Holland, 
which is noted for its production, 
make shoes of this wood, of vwailich 
they export immense quantities§®be- 
sides supplying exclusively the pro- 
vince of Holland For all sorts of 
wooden domestic vessels it is much 
esteemed, and in particular situations 
for ships’ pumps. It is used for carts, 
as well probably from a property 
which it possesses in a remarkable de- 
gree, of giving way tothe nail, and 
closing upon it afterwards; as for its 
lightness and toughness. The wood 
of the Abele has been long recom- 
mended by old women fer * making 
shelves of cheese rooms, and for farm 
houses in general, as neither mice nor 
mites will attack it.” The recom- 
mendation has been repeated by a 
recent compiler, without any qualifi- 
cation. 

The durability of the Ahele when 
used in building, depends entirely on 
its situation, with regard to dryness 
or moisture. In contact with mois- 
ture it quickly rots and decays; but 
under cover andin 2 dry and well 
aired situation, its durability is equal 
to pine timber. 

Lesides its not being liable to shrink, 
it has. be¢i. strongly recommended 
for floors and waiuscoting. on ac- 


count of its lesser inflammability; but 
its softness is an objection to its use 
in flooring. ‘* Lord Sheflield,” says 
Pontey, ‘“ has lately made some floors, 
which, in appearance, are superior to 
any thing he had seen, whether of 
deal or oak, and he sees no reason to 
doubt its durability. Floors, however, 
he considers as one only of the many 
inferior purposes for which it is appli- 
cable, as it is certainly proper for al- 
most every article of furniture usu- 
ally made of mahogany. For the 
lighter descriptions of this wood now 
so fashionable (and high priced) it 
might be made a very good substitute 
without any other addition to the na- 
tural colour of its heart than the 
means cabinet-makers generally re- 
sort to in order to heighten the colour 
of such wood. And with respect to 
the sap, and where more of colour is 
required, the aquafortis stain will in- 
stantly produce it, so far as that it 
would be difficult to distinguish it from 
real mahogany. He thinks it equal 
to the best in colour and smoothness 
of surface, and much superior to the 
plain or inferior so.ts in these re- 
spects, as well in transparency as 
variety ; and it has the farther advan- 
tage over mahogany and most other © 
woods, that it takes but little of either 
oil or rzbbing to produce uponit a 
sort of mellow shining surface, so 
much admired in furniture, that has 
been some years subjected to proper 
attention.” 

in landscape gardening, the Abele - 
is employed to screen unseemly or 
unimportant buildings, or walls, for 
which it is well adapted, from the 
denseness of its foilage. Its shade is 
reckoned whdlesome, and its ‘“ um- 
bram hospitalem” is celebrated. In 
modern practice the Abele is_ placed 
ata distance from walks or dressed 
lawns, as its suckers, and the litter 
which its leaves produce in autumn, 
are detrimental to that verdure and 
neatness of the turf which are es- 
sential in those situations. 


BALANCE*CRANE, OR APPARATUS FOR 
LIFTING HEAVY GOODS. 


We copy the following account of 
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amost ingenious, though simple Ap- 
paratus for lifting heavy Goods from 
the Ground into Carts or Wagons, 
invented by Mr. J. W. Boswell (the 
celebrated improver of the Schein- 
nits engine for raising water,) from 
No. 1 of the Keporty of Patent inven- 
tions, a new and greatly improved se- 
ries of the old Reperorty of Arts and 
Manufactures. 


‘‘It has often appeared to me, that 
society would be much benefitted by 
communications published relative to 
useful matters which may have oc- 
curred to individuals in their several 
pursuits or employments, and which, 
from various circumstances, they may 
not be able to render lucrative to 
themselves by the exclusive right of 
a patent, or other means, though 
valuable for their applications to pur- 
poses of acknowledged utility. 

Influenced by this opinion, I have 
communicated several papers, which 
appeared to me to contain matters of 
this description, fur publication at va- 
rious times, and should have trans- 
mitted others, but have becn prevent- 
ed partly from the pressure of my 
business, and partly from considera- 
tions with which it 1s not material to 
trouble your readers. 

‘* Some of these I have had the sa- 
tisfaction to see adopted by geutle- 
men who had more opportunity to 
turn them to practical utility than { 
had. One gentleman, who made use 
of my improvements on the Schemnitz 
engine for raising water, has had the 
hberality to acknowledge his having 
taken his ideas from my paper relat- 
ing to it in Nicholson’s Philosophical 
Journal, in what he published respect- 
ing this matter: and another gentle- 
man has done me the honour to take 
out a patent lately for my method of 
moving ships by compressed air, 
which was published in the number 
of the Repertory of Arts for April, 

1815, which, however,, I presume, 
cannot be of much use to him, as, by 
this publication, I have not only esta- 
blished the priority of my claim to the 
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invention, but, of course, have ren- 
dered his patent null and void. 

‘- These two instances will, [ hope, 
give some proof of what I have asser 
ted relative to the value of such pubs 
lications, and excuse me for again 
taking up some more of your pages 
with similar communications. ' 

** Having had occasion, some time 
back, to send olf several large cast- 
iron vessels, sume of which weighed 
considerably more than a ton weight, 
and not being vrovided with a crane 
to lift them into a cart, | had to con- 
trive some method for the purpose, 
less expensive, troublesome, and dan- 
gerous, than the united efforts of a 
number of men. 

“} bad some deal spars, a few 
planks, and some strong cord that had 
served, fur binding pearlash casks, 
but nothing else that could be at all 
applied to the use desired ; with these 
however, [ made shift to construct 
an extemporary apparatus, which I 
found extremely convenient for my 
dégign, very simple, easily put togeth- 
er, and o; no cost, and which, as others 
may find it, or one of a similar kind, 
equally serviceable, I will describe at 
large. 5 

‘- \Vith three spars I erected what 
is commonly (though improperly) call- 
ed a triangle, united,together by 
cords at top, and divéfging sufficient- 
ly at bottom lo make it stéady; to 
the top of this I fastened, by several 
rounds of rope, a strong beech plank 
by the middle, placing it edgeways, 
(or with its plane vertical to that of 
the horizon,) which plank was near 
14 feet long, 10 inches broad, and 
about 24 inches thick; toone end 
of this plank I fastened a large scale 
used for weighing, and secured it well 
by triple cords at each angle. I then 
brought down the other end of the 
plank sufficiently low to raise the 
scale above the level of the cart, and 
in this position had it bound firmly by 
several rounds of cord to the vessel 
which I desired to_raise: I then had 
the scale loaded with heavy matters 
(weights, pieces of iron, and bricks,) 
till it balunced the vessel, after which 
it was easily raised and placed in the 
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eart, by backing the horse till it came 
under it, in the proper position; and 
then, by taking the weights out of 
the scale again, the apparatus was a: 
readily disengaged. 

“J found this simple apparatus so 
corvenient for loading carts, that I 
used it several times afterwards for 
lifting casks of Epsom salts, and other 
matters, under two hundred weight; 
which leads me to suppose, that one 
on the same principle would be found 
very useful for raising any weight 
greater than what one man could lift 
with facility, and that it would be ad- 
vantageous to have one erected per- 
manently for the use of any business 
where heavy weights are required to 
be raised from the ground into carts 
or wagons 

**As this apparatus serves most of 
the purposes of a crane, if it should 


ever come so far into use as to require’ 


a name, I would propose to callit the 
«‘ Balance Crane.” 


from the Lond. Mechanics’ 1 agazine 


FLEXIBL* MARBLE. 

¢¢ As hard as marble,” is a common 
simile; and yet flexible marbles may 
be had in abundance. The most re- 
markable of this sort are those at 
West Stockbridge, Lanesborough, 
and New Ashford, in the United 
States. The flexibility and elasticity 
of this stone may be shown as it stands 
upon ene end, by applying a moderate 
force to the middle or the other end. 
Its flexibility is seen, too, by support- 
ing the ends of it in a horizontal posi- 
tion upon blocks. The marble has 
various colours, nearly white, with a 
reddish tinge, gray, and dove colour- 
ed. Some of it has a fine grain; other 
specimens are coarsely gr anul: ar, and 
have a loose texture. Itis not un- 
common for one side of a large block 
to be flexible, while the other part is 
destitute of this property. It takes a 
good polish, and appears to be carbo- 
nate of lime, and nota magnesian 
carbonate. It is weH known that 
Dolomieu attributed the flexibility of 
the marble he examined to exsicca- 
tion, and that Bellevue ascertained 
that unelastic marble might be made 
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elastic by exsiccations Tho flexiblé 
marble of the United =tates, however, 
loses this property in part on becom. 
ing dry. When it is made thoroughly 
wet by the operation of sawing, or of 
polishing, it must be handled with 
great care, to prevent its breaking ; 
and the large slabs cf it cannot be rais- 
ed with safety, unless supported in the 
middle as well as at the ends. 


From the Kaleidoscope. 
HYDROPHOSIA. 

Srr,—On searching amongst some 
loose papers which I had by me acci- 
dentally, or, perhaps, with more pro- 
priety, providentially, I found the 
following recipe for the cure of that 
dreadful disease, hydrophobia. When 
and where I copied it I do not remem- 
ber; but I rather imagine it was in 
that admirable school of wisdom, the 
College, in Manchester. Withrespect 
to the internal application of the strong 
acid alluded to in the rec!pe, medical 
gentlemen, from their knowledge and 
experience, are the best able to judge 
how much it may be necessary to 
neutralize or reduce its strength with 
rg (crystals of soda or pearl ashes 

§c )so that it may fully answer the 
desired end, without lajuring the -_") 
els. —yours, &c. 

SAMUEL TOPP. 

‘This remedy consists of hydoclore 
(lignid oxygenated muriatic acid? 
used internally as well as externally : 
the wounds caused, by tiie bite of mad 
animals are to be washed with it. 
This substance will destroy the hy- 
drophobie poison, even when used 
several days after the fatal bite. Nu- 
merous cures, incontestible and au- 
thentic, which have been effected by 
this extremely simple method in the 
great hospitals in Lombardy, leave no 
doubt as to the power of this specific. 


From the Lon. Mechanics’ Magazine, 
LESSENING THE DRIFT OF SHIPS AT 6EA- 

A Mr. Burnet of London, has taken 
out a patent for this purpose. It con- 


sists in letting dewn to the windward 
a square plane, attached to a floating. 
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plank, with chains eleven feet long 
from the angles at one side to those 
at the opposite side, connected in the 
middle by a loose ring, to which a 
hawser is to be fastened from the ship; 
acord also passes to the ship from 
each end of the plank to direct the 
position in which this is to lie with re- 
spect to it. The square plane being 
directed by the cords to lie at right 
angles to the drift of the ship, and not 
being movec by the wind from lying 
very low in the water, will, of course 
in being drawn forward by the haw- 
ser, make a resistance to the motion 
of the ship to the teeward, proportion- 
al to its hold in the water, which will 
be equal toiis surface multiplied by 
the square of the velocity of its move- 
ment. 

The square plane consists of a frame 
of bar iron, bolted to the plank, with 


strong canvass, turned over and sew- | 


ed to the upper bar of the frame, and 
lanced by cords passing through holes 
in it, to the bottom bar and to those 
at the sides. The plank is a little 
more than three times the length of 
the frame, and is formed of three pie- 
ces, united by hinges at each side of 
the frame, with bolts over the hinges, 
so arranged that when the two out- 
side pieces are opened up so as to be 
ina line with the middle piece, the 
bolts, being protruded, will keep them 
in that position; and when they are 
drawn back, will admit those pieces 
to be brought down by the sides of 
the frame, in order that the whole 
may take up less goom in stowage, 
when not required for use. 

The chains connected by the ring in 
the middle, and drawn by the hawser 
will pull the whole forward equally, 
without permitting one part of the 
frame to be acted on more than ano- 
ther by the resistance of the water. 
The dimensions of the frame are not 
mentioned, but from the length of the 
chains being eleven feet, it is supposed 
it could not be more than about seven 
feet long at each side. 


—- 


This plan was first proposed by 
Dr. Franklin, who took the idea of it 
from a school boy’s kite, and had an 
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apparatus for the purpose fitted up ia 
the same manner, and very like one; 
an acceunt of which may be seen in 
the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society. 
From the New England Farmer. 
THE POTATO. 


Srr,—You probably remember see~ 
ing, about a year since, in the Boston 
Centinel, the description of a potato 
raised in this place, weighing more 
than three pounds. 

That was committed to my eare for 
experiment. About the middle of 
May it was planted ina soil consisting 
mostly of vegetable mould or loam; 
apparently no lime, and scarcely any 
silex. Asmall portion of lime and 


- sand, miugled with horse dung, were 


thrown over it. 

At the same time, to try the princi- 
ple of cutting for the purpose of ex- 
tensive propagation, I weighed the 
amount of the large potato, in com- 
mon sized ones; and cutting themin- 
to as many pieces as were eyes, plant- 
ed them immediately beside the un- 
dissected potato, two hills, and gave. 
them the same treatment. 

The season being very unfavoura- 
ble to the production of the potato, 
owing to the severe and protracted 
drought, they were watered daily.— 
This probably retarded and stinted 
their growth. 

The experiment is not perfectly 
satisfactory. The result, however, 
will commynicate: 

The large undivided potato produ- 
ced in number, seventy six, and in 
weight, twelve and three quarter lbs. 
The cut potatoes produced in number, 
one hundred fifty one, in weight twelve 
and a half lbs. These were dug soon, 
as the vines were perfectly dead. 

In the eastern part of Maine I made 
a similar experiment. I planted the 
same weight of whole and cut.pota- 
toes, in rows alternately: and found 
no perceptible difference in the pro- 
duce. I have found sea weed, cover- 
ed with sea sand placed over the po- 
tatoes, the cheapest and most produc- 
tive manure, on the sea board. Oale 
leaves would probably be a good sub« 
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stitute for sea weed in the interior, otherwise the time has arrived for digy 
especialiy in moist cold land. ging. 

The observations of ‘ Horticulturist? Permit me to conclude, sir, witha 
en the imaginary new disease of po- query—The potato (so/anum tuberosum) 
tatoes, are very just. By a long con- we are informed was first found on 
tinued, or severe drought, the vines adeclivity of the Andes, somewhere m 
and fibrous parts of the root are killed the equatorial regions of South Ame- 
and detached from tie tuberous por- rica. In its wild state, it is a virulent, 
tion. This latter, thus situated, is noxious plant. When domesticated 
completely prepared for germinating. in an extremely northern clime, its 
To produce this effect, however, a qualities are eutirely changed. It 
great degree of moisture, one drench- becomes a mild nutritious, aod exceed- 
ing shower at least, combined with ingly palatable viand. Afler, howe- 
considerable warmth is requisite.— ver, being brought to pertection, veil. 
Cold wet weather, or moderately ed and protected by the mists of Tre- 
moist and warm, is ineffectual. This laud, or the clouds and fogs of New- 
accounts for the imagined phenomenon foundland; if transported for cultiva- 
not having been more frequently ob- tion to the south, it degenerates in 
served. proportion as it approaches the equa. 

Small potatoes very frequently con- tor; and cultivated in the torrid zone, 
tinue to grow, after the vines are dead.’ fur a long series of years, would pro- 
This death has then occurred from a bably resume its originally poisonous 
severe frost, and not dry weather.— nature. My query, Why this im- 


We may ascertain this by pulling up provement by trvelling northwardly, 
the veins; if they bring up potatoes and degeneracy by returning to the 
with them, the roots are unaffected, south ? 

Very respectfully, W. Barcars. 


and you may gain growth by delay; 


From the London Mechanic’s Magazine. 
BUG DESTROYER, 
<3 


Sra,—If you think the abuve saw troubled with this domestic affliction. 


ing of a Machine for destroying that 
obnoxious reptile, the Bug, and rid- 
ding houses of it in a clean and effica- 
cious manner, it is very much at your 
service for the benefit of all who are 


Ihave destroyed and cleansed my 
beadsteads and house of these disa- 
greeable inmates in the course of ar 
hour-and a half, without making apy 
slups or soiling the least thing, & 
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thiak it ‘vould be well if inkeepers, 
&c. would have a machine of this sort 
always in their house. 
Tam, Sir, yours. &c 
G. Brown. 


Description. 

A is acommon tin suacepan, with 
the lid soldered down, to keep the 
steam in. 

B, atin pipe. in which a cock is 
put after the boiling water is putin. 

C, a tin chafing dish, fastened to 
the side of the saucepan to keep it 
above, so asto admit charcoal to be 
put under and lighted up, to keep the 
water boiling 

DiD, the legs on which the whole 
stands. 

EE, a sinall tin pipe through which 
the steam flies, with great force, into 
the joints of the bedstead, under the 
sacking, skirting-boards in the room 
or holes in the wail, burning up eggs 
bugs, or any thing coming in its way. 
Tt can be carried by the handle, and 
the spout placed any where that bugs 
are supposed to harbor. 

I assure you, Sir, though this sim- 
ple contrivance may be laughed at, it 
is, nevertheless, as useful a piece of 
furniture as any in a house where 
these noxious vermin are trouhle- 
some. 


From the London Mech. Magazine. 
BIRDS MISTAKES FO METEORS. 


An account recently published by 
Professor Hanstein, 6f a shooting star 
seen in the day time, has exciteda 
good deal of speculation among astro- 
nomers. Mr Pick a writer in the 
Quarterly Journal, has now shown, 
however, pretty clearly, that it could 
be nothing else than a bird. Whilst 
raking observations, twelve years 
ago,on Venus when close tothe sun, 
he, whilst looking for the planet, re- 
marked a body passing across the 
field of the telescope , apparently of 
the size of Venus, but varying a little 
in this respect; at first it was mista- 
ken for the planet, but its rapid motion 
corrected the error In some instan- 
‘es four or five of these bodies appear- 
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ed to cross the field of view, sometimes 
in a perpendicular, and at other times 
in a horizontal direction. They ap- 
peared to be luminous bodies, some- 
whaf resembling the appearance of @ 
planet, when viewed in the day time: 
with a telescope of a moderate power. 
Their-motion was rapid, and inclined 
to a waving or serpentine form. Obser- 
ving some of these bodies which were 
larger than others, he was able to de- 
cide they were birds, whose bodies, 
Hluminated by the solar rays, reflect- 
ed light enongh to produce the ap- 
pearance. In a hot summer’s day, 
when a similar phenomenon has been 
observed, there was every reason to 
attribute it to a number of winged 
insects fying at no great distance 
from the telescope. Mr. Dick ob- 
Serves. that Professor Hanstein’s ac- 
count of the kind of motion as being 
unequal, and resembling that of a 
rocket, corresponds to the motion of 
birds through the air. He remarks, 
too, that an appearance observed by 
the late Mr. 8. Martin, of certain 
bright round bodies running towards 
the sun, when viewed in particular 
circumstances, may be explained ia 
the same manner. 


From the London Farmer's Journad 
PAINT MADE WITH POTATOES. 

Take one pound of potatoes skinned 
and well baked; bruise them in three 
or four pounds of boiling water. and 
then pass them through a hair sieve; 
to this add two pounds of good chalk 
in fine powder, previously mixed up 
with four pounds of water, and stir the 
whole together. This mixture will 
form a sort of glue, capable of receiv- 
ing any, kind of colour, even that of 
powdered charcoal, brick or soot, 
which may be used for painting gates, 
nalings, or other articles exposed to 
the open air 


From the London Meci. Magazine. 
ETRUSCAN VASES : 

Professor Hausman having instis 
tuted an inquiry into the composi- 
tion of these vases, has come ,ta_ the 
following conclusions :—1. That tho 
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manufacture ef earthen vwases, ap- 
propriated to funeral occasions, had 
been widely propagated at a remote 
period of antiquity, with little de- 
viation froma general plan, in so far 
as regards their principal cireumstan- 
ees. 2. That these vases have been 
formed with much particular diversity 
in regard to less important circum- 
stances, such as the quality of the 
clay employed, and differences in the 
forins, nents, and vaintingss not 
only ia dierent countries and at dif- 
ferent times, but also in the same 
countries aad at the same period. 3. 
That finer sort of these vases are 
superior in regard to the preparation 
of the clay, and the elegance and va- 
ricty of forms, as wellas the care of 
the paintings, to all others of the kind, 
whether of Roman or of modern man- 
ufacture, insomuch that the poitery of 
the most remote ages forms the model 
of that of the present times. 4. That 
the art of manufacturing these vases, 
as practised in very remote times, is 
much more worthy of estimation than 
our best performances in that way, 
since the ancients were not in poss- 
ession of many assistances which are 
applied to the art by us; and because 
some things which are now done with- 
out difficulty, by means of certain in- 
strumentsof machinery. were, in those 
times, perfected by means of the hand 
alone, by the greater dexterity of the 
artists. 5. That certain circumstan- 
ces were peculiar to the very ancient 
arts of making and ornamenting those 
earthen vessels which have evidently 
been lost in later times, of which may 
be mentioned in particular the compo- 
sition of a very thin varnish, which 
gave a heightening to the colour of the 
ciay in a greater or less degree, 
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and afforded a very thin firm black- 


coating, retained its lustre to the most 
remote ages, and capable of resisting 
the action of acids and other fluids ; 
so that the modern art of manufactu 
ring pottery ware may be materially 
improved, not only with regard to the 
forms and ornaments, but also the 
“preparation and application of the 
materials, by a diligent and continued 
examination of those very ancient 
“vases. 
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From the London Farmer’s Journdl; 
WASH LEATHER WAISTCOATS, 


In several instances, the best ef- 
fects have occurred from wearing 
wash leather over flannel, as a preser- 
vative against the consequences of 
those exposures to which all are more 
or less liable. A waistcoat of this 
material will, in many cases, super- 
sede the necessity of, end prove a 
more effectual barrier against cold 
than a great coat; and often even af- 
ter the establishment of a rheumatism 
which refuses to give way to the most 
powerful medicine, clothing the parts 
with leather will almost immediately 
effect an casy cure. 


4 4 F 
== : 
From the Lonilon Mech. Magazine. 


NEW SILK LOOM. 


A loom has recently been made at 
Lyons for silk weaving, which has 
many advantages. It iscomposed of 
five stages, and the mechanism, which 
is simple, allows one man to weave 
five pieces at the same time. The 
lcom has been examined by the com- 
missioners from the Academy of Ly- 
ons, in company with Mons. Jacquart, 
the inventor of that sort now in use, 
and which was imported into England 
with great haste, tending to prove its 
great advantages. M. Jacquartds of 
opinion that the new invention is of 
great importance, and he has poiated 
out some improvements in it. Phe 
inventor is M. geburn, and the acade- 
my intends to conferfa medal on him. 

By this loom a saving will be made 
of four fifths in the expense of labour. 


From the London Mechanics? 
Magazine. 


CORKED BOTTLES SUNK IN THE OCEAN. 


About two years ago, on the home- 
ward voyage from the East Indies, 
some friends of mine agre¢d to make 
some experiments, at my suggestion. 
One or two bottles were procured ond 
being corked with as sound a cork 
as could be got, and well sealed, were 
let down about seventy or eighty fath- 
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ems. On being drawn up, after about 
ten minutes, the cork of one appear. 
ed to be forced into the bottle,-which 
was filled with water in a state of effer 

vescence or builing ; the others where 
broken, but by what means we could 
not of course tell. The duy, however 
being remarkably fine, not a breath of 
air stirring, and of course, highly fa 

vourable for such experiments, the 
following was tried :—From a great 
many bottles, one was selected, the 
mouth of which appeared to be as 
round and smooth as possible, into 
which was put aground glass stop- 
per, also selected from many, which 
fitted it as exactly as possible, and 
which, from its make. could not be 
forced in. This stopper was farther 
secured by a strong cord passed over 
it, to prevent its getting loose, there- 
by letting water in. Some common 
wax (candle) was then smeared round 
it, and over it four pieces of good blad- 
der were tied. This was subsequent- 
ly immersed in melting sealing wax, 
60 as completely to cover the biadder. 

The bottle, thus prepared, was fast- 
ened, with the neck upwards, to a 
line (with three deep sea leads at- 
tached to it, to make it sink as fast 
and as perpendicularly as possible 
from the ship,) in a sort of net-work 
made on purpose, with the meshcs 
rather open, but still sufficiently close 
to prevent losing any of the pieces, 
should the bottle be broken. It was 
then put overboard, and 200 fathoms 
of line let out; but allowing a little 
for the drift of the ship, the bottle 
could not, I should think, at any time, 
have been more than about 150 or 160 
fathoms from the surface. 

In five minutes from the time the 
last fathom was let out, we commen 
ced hauling in, and the result was 
very different from any I had ever 
seen or heard of. 

We found that the bottom of the 
bottle had burst in. and with such 
force as to break two or three pieces 
out of the shoulder (if 1 may call it 
so.). The neck was not broken off 
altogether, but merely two or three 

jeces out, and cracked all round, but 
Kept in its place by the net work. 
The bottom was evidently forced in, 
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from the appearance of the fracture 
round the edge (which I always 
thought was the strongest part of the 
bottle,) and alsu from our not being 
able to get the bottom out until the 
neck was broken off | From the neck 
to the bottum she bottle was perfects 
ly sound, wit!out ever a crack. 

I do not know that i have made 
myself sufficiently understood; but if 
not, I shall be happy to explain, as 
well as ] am able, at any future time. 
In the accounts | have read of such 
experiments, the lenuth of line let out 
has seldom exceeded 60 fathoms; I 
shall be glad therefore, if “ A Con- 
stant Reader” will favour your nu- 
merous other readers with his expla- 
nation of the cause of such a different 
cifegt, at so much greater distance. 

. I am, Sir, : 
Your sincere well-wisher. H.S.H. 


} 4 
BALLOON. 


M. Schrieggir of Paris, proposes to 
build, in an economical manner, a 
grand balloon, from a composition of 
gum elartique and oil varnish, to 
which the extremely light steam ma- 
chine of Ruchenbach, combined with 
Perkins’ powerful steam engine, 
might be’ so attached as to vanquish 
the force of the winds. 





WARM BATHING. 
Srtr,—Should Warm Baths be esta- 
blished contiguous to any of the great 
gas works, upon the principle reccom- 
mended by Mr. Bell, in your valuable 
publication, I would beg leave to in- 
quire of your medical readers how far 
it may be made to imitate, in efficacy 
the saline springs, or sea water, asa 
bath, by the addition of common salt 
(muriate of soda;) and ifso what pro= 
portion of salt should be added to the 
water for that purpose. I would also 
wish to inquire, if it could be improv 
ed by the addition of any other sub- 
stance? It would also be desirable 
to be informed, to what degree of tem- 
perature the bath should .be heated - 
for general use. 
There appear some obstacles in the 
way to the general adoption of warm 
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baths upon Mr. Bell’s principle, which 
may prevent their becoming ‘co-ez- 
tensive with gas illumination,” as he 
yather sanguinely expresses Tt. To 
mention one of these, is’it likely to 
obtain, in every situation where gas- 
works are established, a sufficient 
supjly of water, of that degree of pu- 
ritv which is necessary for the pur? 
pose of filling the baths? Still how- 
ever, I thank him for the hint, and 
hope the Mechanics’ Mag?zine will 
be the means of informing that mmpor- 
tant part of of the community (the la- 
bouring classes) how they may devive 
that advantage from tepid bathing at 
home, and at an expense within their 
means,which has hitherto been enjoy- 
ed, at estublished watering-plices, al- 
most exclusively by the fashionable 
and opuicnt. Your humble servafit, 
B , 


GOVERNOR CLINTON'S MESSAGE. 

We have read with much. satisfac- 
tion the message of Governor Clinton. 
It is a valuable, plain and intersting 
document 
science, literature and internal im- 
provement in the different quarters of 
the state—growing in prosperity, and 
increasing in population, in vast re- 
sources aud extensive commerce, 
yielding to none in public spirit—Pa- 
tronising every thing intended to ad- 
vance the public good. 80 thousand 
670 dollars was appropriated last year 
forthe education of children, at which 
time more than 420,000 were taught 
at our common schools. ‘In two 
years the elements of instruction may 
be acquired, and the remaining eight 
years must either be spent in repeti- 
tion or idleness, unless the teacher of 
common schools are competent to in- 
struct the higher branches of know- 
ledge. Tlie outlines of Geography, 
Algebra, Mineralogy, Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Mechanical Philosophy, 


showing the progress of 
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Geometry, Astronomy, Political Ece- 
nomy, and Ethics, might be commu- 
nicated in that period of time, by am- 
ple preceptors, without essential inter- 
ference with the calls of domestic in- 
dustry.” 


Our canals are finishing, and new 
ones are about being planned. Withb- 
in afew years 428 miles of inland na- 
vigaiion has been coaimpleted to the 
great outlet of the state, the Hudson 
river, thus throwing open a commerce 
to the Atlantic from a vast inland 
coast extending nearly 3000 miles : 
equalling our whole sea board from 
Maine to Georgia; a coast that will 
perhaps in a century be covered with 
bustling towns and villages nearly as 
populous as those that now surround 
us; possessing every advantage of soil 
and climate: distant and secure from 
the invasion of any foreign enemy, and 
continnally receiving emigrants front 
all parts of the United States, as well 
as from Euro,e—encouraging agric- 
ulture and mannufactures—A cornuco- 
pia already overflowing, having now 
the of transporting their 
produce to a sure and _ profitable 
market, we see no bar to their in. 


means 


creasing strength, happiness and pros- 
perity. 


The canals of Ohio will, ia 
adition, open the whole commerce of 
the valley of the Mississippi, and 
thence to New Orleans. The Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal, 114 milesia 
extent, 65 of which will shortly be 
completed, will give us the means of 
transporting any quantity of coal for 
the use of our growing city. The De- 
laware and Raritan canal will facili- 
tate the commerce between New- 
York and Philadelphia. 

‘* It is obvious,” says the Governor, 
speaking of the great western canal, 
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‘* that this work will, in a few years, 
pay for itself; or, in other words, that 
the income will defray the expense of 
erection. The auction and salt du- 
ties, and the proceeds of sales of land, 
together with the excess of income of 
tolls beyond the interest of the debt, 
will certainly exceed 400,000 dollars 
this year, which may be applied to 
the payment of part of the loans.” 

The attention of the legislature is 
avain called to the improvement of 
the navigation of the Hudson river 
near Albany, and we think it high 
time some able and persevering engi- 
neer should be employed, when we 
have no doubt that this eye sore 
of the capital would be removed, and 
the river would be no longer crowded 
with vessels aground within sight of 
their port of destination. 


The great road from Lake Erie to 
the Hudson river will be of immense 
advantage and “incalculable benefit to 
a very considerable portion of our po- 
pulation which cannot, from its remote 
and sequestered ‘position, participate 
jn the advantages of our artificial na- 
vigation.” It is also contemplated to 
construct another great road from 
Sandy Hill or Fort Edward, to termi- 
nate also on the Hudson river. 


The attention of agriculturists is 
called to the cultivation of hemp and 


mand notwithstanding the duty laid on 
all imported wool. 


Having noticed the improvements 
recommended by the inspectors of 
our state prison, the Governor informs 
us that ‘the new prison erecting af 
Sing Sing, in West Chester County, 
was commenced in May last, and will 
probably be finished in the autumn of 
1827. The materials for the purpose, 
except iron, are found on the spot. 
No wood is used in the construction, 
and it will be entirely incombustible. 
The ground, about 130 acres, has cost 
20,000 dollars. <A great part of the 
work is done by convicts, who are se- 
Cured in the night time in 60 cells al- 
ready provided. The principal mate- 
rial is excellent marble.” 


After the honours shown to the ge- 
nerous La Fayette, the respect to the 
brave Commodore M‘Donough, it re- 
mains to show our gratitude to that 
great machinist, Robert Fulton, who, 
‘safter having perfected the most use- 
fui invention of the age, departed this 
life, leaving nothing to his children 
but his illustrious name, and his inte- 
rest ina grant of this state. Depri- 
ved of the benefit of that grant, they 
are now thrown almost destitute on 
the world. Justice, equity, magna- 
nimity and benevolence, speak loudly 
in their favour, and itis in your power, 


flax, as among the most important of by a recognition of the services and 


our agricultural productions, and also 
to the raising of sheep, and protecting 
them from wolves and dogs. Wool 
has got to be an article of great de- 
mand, which will continue to increase; 
our manufacturers now consume a 
much larger quantity than is raised in 
our country, and as long as this is the 
case, we shall have to depend on fo- 
reign importations to supply the de- 


claims of that benefactor of the world, 
to rescue, so far as you are concerned, 
republican governments from a stand- 
ing reproach.” 


Fulton, though perhaps not the first 
jnventor of steam boats, was certainly — 
the first man through whose talents 
that power was applied to steam navi- 
gation with any advantage—but for © 
him we might yet on our voyages be 
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whistling for the winds or praying for 
the tides. 
will no longer remain unmindfal of 
the great service he has rendered to 
the state. To the » 
invention we can s 


We hone our legislature 


ortance of his 
no bonunds.— 
Steam boats 
place of ali other vessels, not only in 
regard te the conveya: 


are rarilly-taking the 
e of travellers, 
but likewise to that of ‘veight of every 
description ; and from the preparations 
now going forward in England, they 
will shorily cover the ocean, and we 
are inclined to believe, from the many 
improvements that are daily appear- 
ing, that the 
from 


y will be found as free 
danger as any other vessels, 
vhatever. 


INFLUENCE OF COPPER 


NEEDLES. 


ON MAGNETIC 


M. Arago lately communicated to 
ihe Academy of Scieuces some inte- 
resling experiments relative to the 
oscillations of a magnetic needle, sur- 
rounded by diferent substan es. He 
had ascertained that the copper rings, 
with which dipping needles are gene- 
rally surrounded, exerted on the nee- 
dles a very singular action, the cifect 
of which was rapidly to diminish the 
amplitude of the oscillations without 
sensibly altering their duration ; thus, 
when a horizontal needle, suspended 
ina ring of wood by a thread, with- 
out tension, was moved 45de. from its 
natural position, and left to itself, it 
nade 145 ocillations before the ampli- 
tude was reduced to 10dg. Ina ring 
of copper the amplitude diminished 
so rapidly that the same needle moved 
45dg. fromm its natural position, and 
only oscillated 33 times before the 
arc wasreduced tol0dg. In another 
ring of copper, of less weight the num- 
ber of oscillations between the ares of 
45dg. and 10dg were 66. The time 
of the oscillations appeared to be the 
same in all the rings. 


In the ring ‘of wood, 145 ocillations 
, 45dg. to 10dg 
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In the ring of copper, 33. oscilla. 
tions, 45dg. to 10dg. 


Ina lighte: ring, 66 escillations, 45 
dg. to iv. 


COVERING FOR FLAT ROOFS. 


A cheap and permanent covering 
for a flat roof may be formed in the fo). 
lowing manner :——Let the rvof be co- 
vered with boards of any convenient 
thickness, slightly inclining towards 
one corner, for the better letting off 
water; then spreadon, whilewarm, a 
composition cf pitch with a little tar 
in it, carefully melted: over that lay 
(eleven) sheets of strong brown, or 
what iscommon!y called repe paper; 
then another layerof the composition, 
and again the paper, and so on alters 
nately as eften as may be deemed ne- 
cessary, taking care to Lave a layer 
of the composition last, over which @ 
small quantity of very fine gravel or 
sand should be sifted; the whole 
should then be kept covered (say an 
inch or so thick) with gravel A 
piece of sheet lead may be fastened to 
the lower corner, and formed into a 
spout for carrying off the water. 


——we 
NEW PATENTS, 
The following Patents have lately 
been granted in England 


To adam Eve. of South, in the coun- 
ty of f.incoln, carpet-manufacturer ; 
in consequence of a communication 
made to him by William Augustus 
Prince, a foreigner residing abroad, 
for certain improvements in manufac- 
turing carpets, which he intends to 
denominate Prince’s Patent Unioa 
Carpet. 


To Isaiah Lukens, late of Philadel- 
phi, but now of Adam-street, Adel- 
phi, inthe county of Middlesex, ma- 
chinist; for his new invented surgi- 
cal instrument, for destroying -the 
stone in the bladder without cutting, 
which he donominates Lithontriper. 
15th September. 
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VALZETY, 


———— —— 


Perhaps the following copy of a 
sign may not be uninteresting to some 
of our readers. It is overa_ public 
house door in the neighbourhood of 
Blackpool ; 

Rich. Harrison Dealer in 
Ale and Tobacco, you Tipling bledes 
that here pass by step in drink for 
praps your Dry. For Richara Harri- 
son he does live here. and seals at pot 
of Olesom Beer. 





A house spider was placed by a 
gentleman ona small platform, in the 
middle of a glass full of water, the 
platform being about half an’ inch 
above the surface. It presently made 
its escape, as might have been antici. 
pated, by suffering a thread to be waf- 
ted to the edge of the glass. The 

rson who witnessed this, suspecting 
it might have been assisted by the 
water, being so nearly on the same 
level, poured some of the water away 
and placed the spider as before. It 
descended’ by the stick that supported 
the platform, till it reached the water, 
but, finding no way to escape, it re- 
turned to the platform, and, for sone 
time employed ‘itself -in preparing a 
web, with which it loosely enveloped 
the abdomen, by means of the hinder 
legs. It now descended, without 
hesitation, to the bottom of the water 
when the whole of the abdomen was 
covered with a web, containing a 
bubble of air, probably intended for 
respiration, as it evidently included 
the spiracles. The spider, enveloped 
in this little diving-bell, endeavoured 
on every side to make its escape, but 
in vain, on account of the slipperiness 
of the glass; and, after remaining at 
the bottom for about thirteen minutes 
it returned, apparently much exhaus- 
ted, as it coiled itself close under the 
little platform, and remained after- 
wards without motion. 


Mon. D. burying his wife five hours 
after her decease, | they told him the 
body was not yet cold. ‘ Non- 


sense,” said he, ‘do what I téll you, 
—she’s dead enough.” 

“Tt isacurious fact, though not 
generally known,” savs the London 
paper, **that the popular superstition 
of overturning the salt ot table being 
unlucky, arises from the picture of 
the Last Supper, by Leonardo de Vin- 
ci, in whic! Judas Iscariot is repre- 
sented overiurning the salt.” Now 
it happens that the Romans, fifteen 
hundred years before this said Leo- 
nardo de Vinci was born, entertained 
the same superstitious notions respect- 
ing salt. The foll owing corrobora- 
ticn of the fact is copied from D'Amay 
on the manners of the Romans :— 
* The Romons looked upon salt as a 
sacred thing, and placed little images 
upon the table near itand esteemed it 
a bad omen if the salt was either for- 
gotten or spilt.” 


The following extraordinary anec- 
dote of the sensibility of cats to ap- 
roaching danger from earthquakes is 
well authenticated. In the year 1783, 
two cats, belonging to a merchant of 
Messina, in Sicily, announced to him 
the approach of an earthquake. Be- 
fure the first shock was felt, these two 
animals seemed anxiously attempting 
to work their way through the door of 
the room in which they were. The 
master observing their fruitless efforts 
opened the door for them. At a sé- 
cond and third door which they like- 
wise found shut, they repeated their 
efforts, and on being sct completely 
at liberty they ran straight through 
the street and out of the gate of the 
town. The merchant, whose curiosity 
was excited by this strange conduct 
of the cats, followed them into the 
fields, where he again saw them 
scratching and burrowing in the earth. 
Soon after there was a violent shock 
of an earthquake, and many of the 
houses in the city fell down, of which 
number the merchant’s was one, so 
that he was indebted for his life to the 
singular forebodings of the oats. 





Going to lawis -the art of cutting 
one’s throat witha pen. © + age 
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QUERIES. 





I should feel obliged to some of 
your readers to send me the proper 
precess of dying silk a good pink. If 
have been at a great expense and 
trouble with experiments to no pur- 
pose. Some time ago I asked my 
own brother to inform me of the pro- 
cess, but he refused ; judge then how 
much I shall feel obliged to any of 
your enlightened correspondents whio 
will communicate the secret to 

Your humble servant, M. C. 


If a thin deal stops the opening on 
the top of an exhausted glass receiv- 
er, and mercury be poured on it, it 
will be forced through, and will fall 
into the receiver in a fine shower ; and 
if the experiment be made in the dark 
the shower will appear luminous.— 
Now, how does mercury in this in- 
stance happen to give out fight? If 
a bright metal is found to be made lu- 
minous by being agitated in vacuo, it 
will be important, as it will give us 
reason to suppose the heavenly bodies 
emit theirs on the same principle. 

Yours, respectfully, W. H. 


What composition is there that will 
make an accurate mould of a medal, 
&c., capable of sustaining the heat of 
fused lead, and of casting several co- 
pies from it without being destroyed ? 


I should feel obliged to any of your 
correspondents, if they can infoym me 
of a method to gild the covers of books 
without the danger of the oil spreading, 
so as neither to duli the gilding, nor 
injure the colour of the leather. 

Yours, respectfully, G.E. N. 


What is the best and quickest mes 
thod of making solid phosphorus ? 


I should be much obliged to 
correspondent who would inform, 
how to make a parabolia and a cyck 
by a simple (mechanical) process ; 1 
mean not by the making the radivs - 
Veetor equal to the distancefrom the 
directrix at each point, and by rolling. 
a circle along a plane, 

Your humble servant, F. M. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





rincitivacthen 
8 in the morn 


Thermometer 


iberiometed 


hoon 10at night | Remarks 





36° 
42 
44 
54 
42 
40 
34 


7--Saturday 

8- unday 

9—Monday 
10--Tuesday 
11—Wedns’y 
12—Thursday 








44° 
51 
51 
58 
47 
46 
46 


40° 
46 
46 
45 
39 

_86 

“41 











13—Friday 
~ 


Communications for the ‘ American Mechanics’ Magazine’ 
' post paid, and addressed to 
a ee C.S. WILLIAMS, 
My No.2 hd eeith will receive due attention. 


cloudy rai 





